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have fought a good Fight, T have ffniſbd my courſe, 
| 7 8 T have kept the Faith. N 


* HERE is a time to weep, and a time to rejoyce: Every one 
T here preſent will readily agree with me, that this is à time 
3 


to weep : But it will look like the venturing on a Paradox, to 4 
- ſay that it is alſo @ time to rejoyce, which on this occaſion 
ſeems to bear a harſh and uncouth ſound, What! to rejoy ce, that both 
Chureh and State have loſt the Patern, that he whoſe remains are now 
before us, ſet us, and the Support that he gave vs? But we are Chriſtians 
as well as Men; and while Nature feels ſo great a Loſs and links under | 
it, our Chriſtianity muff ſhew it ſelf, Faith muſt triumph over Senſe, and 
Grace over Nature, While me mourn our own Loſs, let us rejoyce at 
his Crown: And Glory in our Holy Religion, that has produced and now 
compleated, . ſo great an Example of Sublime and Heroical Piery and 
Vertue : And has let the World ſee, what the power of theſe Principles 
are, which we profeſs, when they are truly believed and ſteadily purſued. 
Notwithſtanding all the Tenderneſs that this melancholy Solemnity in- 
ſpires, I mult ſtill ſay that we ought to rejoyce, that to all thoſe con- 
vincing Arguments, by which he fo often and ſo clearly proved the Truth © | 
and Excellency of our Holy Faith, he has added this plain and fenfible {| 
Demonſtration, letting the World ſee in himſelf what a ſort of a Mana a 
| Chriſtian is. Words have not that Energy which Facts have. A ſhining. 
. Life has an Authority to per ſuade beyond all the Force of Arguments, or 
the Beauties of Rhetoricx. Men are diſpoſed to believe a Man, who has 
| ſhewed in a long Series of many Years, hat he believed himſelf: And that 
he was not only convinced, but overcome by his own Arguments. And 
therefore how ſenſibly ſoe ver you all, and I my ſelf may feel that this is E 
time to mourn, yet ſuffer me to ſtop your Tears, and to temper your Sor- 
roa little; by adding that it is alſo a time to rejoyce: Both for his fake 
who is now delivered from the Storms and Tempeſts of this Life: And 
v pon the account of that Holy Religion, in which he was fo great an la- 
ſttroment, and to which he was ſuch a laſting Honour. Iß we trace his 
Steps and imitate his Vertues, we ſhall quickly follow him, to that Bleſs 
ſedneſs of which he is now poſſeſſed. The Iaſtructions that he gave us, 
and the Life that he led among us, are no ſmall Advantages ta direct us, 
do follow him, ah followed his meck and lowly Maſter : While we con- 
ider the end of his Converſation, Heb. 13. 7, the Scope and Defign of iet 
all, and that happy Concluſion that God has now put to it, for happy it is 
in it ſelf, and happy to him, how melancholy ſoe ver it may ſeem to us. 
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les give the cleareſt and moſt effectual Inflry. 
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5 Ai on, and afford both the pleaſanteſt and uſefuleſt Enter tainmene, 1 will 


no endeavour, but in a Plainneſs ſuitable to that, in which he lived, to 
gather together ſome parts of his Character; and to ſer him out to you 


. ſuch as you all knew him to be: Tho? not with that Force with which he 
fror ſo many Years, and in this place, did fix your Attention and conquer 
your Thoughts: Yet with a Simplicity that will perhaps” more effeQuall | 


prevail upon you than mgre ſtudied Compoſures, I am fare youu vil 


believe me, becauſe the greateſt part of that which I am to ſay, wa 


Known to you; And if you will but remember what you heard from hit, 


dad what you ſaw in him, I am confident you will acknowledge that J 


am uſing great Reſerves, and that I ſay much leſs than you think. It be- 
ing fit that a Modeſty of Stile, ſhould appear in the vhole Contexture of 
this Diſcourſe, fince a Modeſty of Deportment did ſhine with ſo peculiar 

à Luſtre in all the parts of his Life. | NE 
I will ſay no more of my Text than what fl[ll be juſt neceſſary, to 


mer how pertineat-it is to my Subject: And how naturally ir will take 
in the ſeveral Branches ofhis Character. St, Paul was now a Priſoner at 


Rome: He appealed to Ceſar, and had appeared oftner than once before 
him, ver. 16, 17. He found that he was in the Paws of a Lion, that de- 


| lighted in Bfood: And who to cover himſelf from the juſt Fury of the 


Romans for his burning their City, was endeavouring to expoſe the Chri- 
ſtians to their Rage, and he complains that he was forſaken by his Friends 
when it might ſeem that he needed their Aſſiſtance moſt. Whether St.Paul 


knew that his Death was near by a ſpecial Revelation, as St. Peter did, 


2 Pet. 1. 14. or whether he gathered it from other Circumſtances, it is 
plain he was now looking for it; He reckoned it fo certain, that he con- 


| fidered ir as a thing then a doing: For theypreceding Words which are 
_ rendred, c u w & Tam ready ts be offired wp, do ftriftly Hgnitic, I 
asm now a Sacrifice ; and my Blood is a pouring out, after the manner of 


the Libations in Sacrifices: He conſidered his Death as a thing reſolved 


on, and to be ſpeedily executed, ſo that his departure was at hand. This 


Thought muſt needs ſtrike deep: The Darkneſs and Solitude of a Priſop, 


the Solemnities of a Day prefixed, the Pomp of an Execution, and the 


Circumſtances both of Ignominy and Pain, with which it might be ac- 


companied, did concur to heighten that gloomy Proſpect: But that 


which ſecured his Quiet, in Oppoſition to all that Agitation of Mind, was 


2 ® Firmaeſs ariſing out of a ſtrict Review of his paſt Life: Conſcience up- 


on ſuch Ogcafions will not flatter, but ſpeak our, and vill rather aggra- 


pate Matters too much; and his told him he needed fear nothing; he had 
a Witaeſs within, as well as a Judge and a God above. The Teflimony 


df a good Conſcience was the Foungation of his Joy, and gave him a well- 
grounded Confidence in God, The whole Period running thus; For I am 
wow ready to be offered; thy time of my departuts is at hand; I have 


Jong he a good Fight, I have finiſhed my courſe, I have kept the Faith; 
henceforth is laid up for me a Crown of Rightequſneſt, which the 175 
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the rigbtious Fudge will give me at that Day, and not to mt only, bus | 
to a# that love hu appearing. © be | 
The Words of my Text run in Figures 


taken from the Olympick 
Race was to be run, and all was 


Games; where there were Wreſfiling?, a 
Games, that were eſteem- 


to be performed according to the Laws of thoſe 
ed the greateſt and nobleſt Diverſions of thoſe 
pointed to declare the Victors, and to give them the Prixe: 
crowned with Garlands, and had very extravagant Honours 


Tbey were 


ſo that the World thouglit they could not do enough to encourage them. 
According then to that stile, the Importance of which was at that 
time well underſtood, St. Paul here comforts himſelf with this; That be 
had fought & good fight, or rather the good fight, which he elſewhere 
calls, rbe gdod fight of faith, 1 Tim. 6: 12. He had been bred up with 
the Prejudices, and ſowred with the Paſſions of the Jews, and of the Pha- 
riſtes in particular; but by the mighty Hand of God he was delivered 
from both ; and afterwards he preached that Faith which he had former- 
ly perſecuted; but with another Spirit; he ſtadicd to gain the Few? with 
a Spirit of Meekneſs ahd Charity; he judged favourably of them, that 
they had a zeal of God, th not according to Knowledge, Rom. 2. 10. 


he prayed for them, and complied with them as far as he could, without 
| betraying the Principles and the Liberty of the Chriſtian Religion, 1 Cor. 


9. 20. and he was willing not only to have died, but to have become an 
Anathema or Execration for them, Rom. 9. 2, 3. He was indeed reproach- 
ell and perſecuted by them with all poſſible Injuſtice and Cruelty; yet be 


was not changed or provoked by all that Oppoſition: But tho* he becamm 


all things to all Men, yet when the Truth or Honour of the Chriſtian 
Religion was concerhed, he gave them not place by ſubjectiun 


* 


ed no ground to them) no not for an hour, Gal. 2. 4, 5. 8 


— 


done them: ; 
Thoſe Exerciſes being efteemed the beſt Preparations to Military Gloryz © | 


Ages: Judges were ap- A : 


(he yielde , . 


He had Enemies of another ſort likewiſe; thoſe who endeavonred to 


corrupt the Chriſtian Religion by the Prophatie Mixtures of Paganiſm _ | 


and Idolatry: For tho' he had large Thoughts concerning the Idol Feaſts, 
and Mears offered to Idols, 1 Coy. $. yet he could not bear with choſe 
thar were the Enemies of 'the Croſs of Chrift, and that wete ſtogying to 
cover themſelves from it, by thoſe baſe Compliances with Heat hemſb Pra- 
Qices. His oppoſing Idolatry had often raiſed Storms againſt himſelf. 
that were like to have proved fatal to him, as at Tyſtra, Epheſus, and in 


other places, A#5 14, & 19. yet he never gave over declarmg againſt . 


It, and warning all Men ro forſake thoſe Vanities, and to ſerve the Liv- 


ing God. He had alſo many falſe Brethren to deal with, Men that en- 


vied him; that ſtudied to diſparage his Perſon, to detract from bis Aurho- 
thority, 2 Cor, 10, & 11. and that endeavoured 6 raife Factions againſt 


him; but tho' he was glad :har Chriſt was preached, 1 Phil. 18. arwhat 
| infity- 
yet when occaſion required ir, he af- 
: great Boldneſs, and exerted it 


rate ſoever, even by theſe ſpireful Men; and tho? in Mee kneſi he 
ed thoſe that oppoſed themſelves, 
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in {ome Yeyere AQs of Apoſtolical JuriſdiQion, 1 Cor, 5. 1 Tim. 1. 20. 
With all theſe different forts of Men he was engaged, and among them 
he fought the good fight, * 8 | ER Ore 
Hie finiſhed his courſe ; he run the race that was ſet before him with 
Patience, as he finiſhed it wich Joy, He was a Pattern in all reſpc&s 


both in what he did, and in what he ſuffered ; in his Perſonal Deportmenc 


as a Chriſtian, and in his Labours as an Apolile : He durſt make his Ap- 
peals to all the Churches where he had laboured, as well as to God, who 
*knew how bolily, juftly, and unblameably, he had behaved himſelf among 
them, 1 Theſ. 2. 10. He wrought with his own hands, Acts 20. 34. to 
ſupport himſelf, that ſo his Labours in the Goſpel might be the more 
Lacceſsful, and be liable to leſs Exception, 1 Cor. 9. 18. He vent about 
laying himſelf out wholly in that Work, Preaching in ſeaſon, and out 
ef ſeaſen, and as he himſelf ſaid, publickly and from houſe e houſe, Ads 


20. 18, 20. yet he was all the while reviled to the degree of being etteem- | 
ed as the filth and the off ſcourings of the Earth, 1 Cor. 


4. 13. and we 
have a large Catalogue given us of the Impriſonments, Whippings Sto- 
nings, and other Perſecutions, through which he paſt 2 Cor. 6. & 11. 


His Body was exhauſted with bis conſtant Labours; and his Zeal for all 


the Churches burnt him up inwardly ; fo that without and within, bis Life 


as a continued Scene of Labour and Sufferings; yer through all this he 


went, undaunted and unſhaken, and was ſo unſtained in the whole Courſe 


of his Miniftry, that he knew he could with Aſſurance appeal to what his 
— Companions in Labour had obſerved of his wanxer of Life? 2 Tim. 3.10. | 
Finally, He kept the Faith, either his Faith that he had plighted to 

God when dedicated firſt by the Vow of Baptiſm, and afterwards ſeparated 
ts the work of the Miniſtry by the Impoſition of hauds. He had been true 


to that Faith, and to thoſe Vows. Or by the Faith may be meant the 
Purity of che Chriſtian Doctrine, which he had received as a Truſt from 
the Lord Jeſus, and had delivered it faithfully to the Churches as he had 
received ir, 1 Cr. 11. 23. Neither corrupting nor fupprefling any part of 


- jr, but declaring te them the whole Counſel of God, Acts 20. 27. And 
though ſome through Weakneſs, and others through Malice, might have 
vreſted his words, 2 Pet. 3.16, yet he had never bandled the word of | 


God deceitful, nor of men ſought he-glory, 2 Cor. 4. 2. 1 Theff 2. 6, 


I Cor. 15. He was neither aſhamed nor afraid of the Croſs of Chriſt. He 
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ing upon Mens Hearts, and of making t 


himſelf as a Pattern; to be folowed by others, as be was a follower of 
Chriſt, 1 Cor. 11, 1. and be bids them mark ſuch as tlie) ſaw followed 
the Example that he ſer them; which was far from-claiming-any-Equa- 


lity with his Maſter: So J hope it vill not ſcem co derogate from the 'Digs | 
nity of this Apoſtle of the Gentiles, if Modern Examples are propoſed to 


"you, that ſo you may learn to follow them as they followed the Apoſtles 
of Chriſt ; ill allowing that vaſt diſtance that is between even the great- 
eſt of thoſe chat miniſter in Ordinary Functions, and Men inſpired, whoſe | 
Commiſſions were unlimited, and their Aſſiſtatices proportioned to the | 
Services to which they were called, and to the Times in which they lived. 

I do now return to the ſad Occaſion of this preſent Aſſembly, to con- 
fider how truly theſe Words give us che Character of him over hom we 
do now mourn, and upon whoſe account we ought to rejoice, His firſt 
Education and Impreſſions were among thoſe who were then called Puri- 


tau; but of the beft ſort, Yer even before his Mind was opened to clears 


er Thoughts, he felt ſomewhat within him that / diſpoſed him to larger 
Notions, and a better Temper. The Books which were put in the hands 
of the Youth of that time, were generally heavy; he could ſcarce bear 
them, even before be knew better things; he happily tell on Ch:Ving- 
worth's Book, which he gave his mind the ply that it held ever after, 
and put him on a true ſcear. He vas ſoon freed from his firſt Prejudices, - 
or rather he was never maſtered by them; yet he ſtill ſtuck to the 

Strictneſs of Life to which he was bred, and retained a juſt value, and a 
due Tenderneſs for the Men of that Perſuaſion: And by the Strength of 


| his Reaſon, together with the Clearneſs. of his Principles, he brought 


over more ſerious Perſons from their Scruples to the Communion of rhe, 
Church, and fix d more in it, than ever any Man I ever knew. But he neither 


treated them with Contempt and Hatred, and he diſliked all Levities and 


Railings upon thoſe Subjects. This gave him great Advantages in dealing 
with them. and he ſtill perfiſted in it, how much ſoever it was. either diſæ 
liked or ſuſpected by angry Men. As he got into a true Merhod of Study, 


ſo he entred into friendſhips with ſome great Men, which contributed not 
a little ro the perſecting his own Mind. "There was then a Ser of as ex- 
z rraordinary Perſons, in the Univertity where he was formed, as perhaps 


any Age has produced; they had clear Thoughes, and a vaſt Compaſs { 


4 great Minds, and Noble Tempers. But that which gave him his Taft. fi- 


niſhing, was his cloſe and long Friendſhip with Biſhop Wilkins, He dent | 
into all the beſt things that were in that Grea: Men, but fo, that he per? 


fected every one of them: For though Biſhop Wilkins was the more Um- 
2 verial Man, yet he was the greater Divine :: If the one had more Flame, 


the other was more correa, Both acted with great Plainneſs, and wers 
raiſed above regarding Vulgar Cenſures. Eur it Biſhop Wilkins hada Tas 
lent fo peculiar ro himſelf, that perhaps never Man coulo admoniſh' and 
reprove wich ſuch Weighr and Authority, and in a way ſo obliging as he 
did; ſo no Man knew better than this his great Friend, the Art of gain- 
hemſe lves find out hat . which 
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migbt be amiſs in them, though the Gentleneſs and Modeſty of his Tem- 
per had not fo well fitted him for the rough Work of Reproving. 
Having dedicated himſelf to the Service of the Church, and being ſen- 
ſible of the great Good that might be done by a plain and edifying way of 
Preaching, he was very little diſpoſed to follow the Patterns then ſer him, 
or indeed thoſe of former times, And ſo he ſet a Pattern to himſelf; and 
ſuch an one it was, that tis hoped it will be long and much followed. He 
begun with a deep and cloſe Study of the Scriptures, upon which he ſpent 
four or five Years, till he had arrived at a true Underſtanding of them. 
He ſt udied· next all the ancient Philoſophers and Books of Morality : A- 
mong the Fathers St. Bafil and St. Chryſi ſtom were thoſe he chie fly read; 
Upon theſe Preparations he ſet himſelf to compoſe the greateſt Variety of 
Sermons, and on the beſt Subjects, that perhaps any one Man has ever yet 
done, His joining with Biſhop Wilkins in purſuing the Scheme of an U- 
_ niyerſal Character, led him to conſider exactly the Truth of Language 
and stile, in which no Man was happier, and knew better the Art of 
prolerving the Majeſty of things under a Simplicity of Words ; tempering 
o equally together, that neither did his Thoughts fink, nor his Stile 
ſwell: Keeping always the due Mean between a low Flatneſs and the Dreſſes 
ol falſe Rhetorick. Together with the Pomp of Words he did al ſo cut o 
all Superflaities and needleſs Enlargements ; He ſaid what was juſt neceſſa- 
ry to give clear 1dea's of things, and no more: He laid aſide all long and | 
affected Periods: His Sentences were ſhort and clear; and the whole Thread 
Vas of a piece, plain and diſtinct. No Affectations of Learning, no ſquee- 
⁊iog of Texte, no ſuperficial Strains, no falſe Thoughts nor bold Flights, 
all vas ſolid and yet lively, and grave as well as fine: So that few ever 
heard him, but they found ſome new Thought occurred; ſomething that 
that either they had not conſidered before, or at leaſt ſo diſtinctly, and 
vith ſo clear a View as he gave them. 5 „ 
Whether he explained Points of Divinity, Matters of Controverſy, or 
the Rules of Morality, on which he dwelt moſt copiouſly, there was ſome- 
thing peculiar in him on them all, that conquered the Minds, as well as 
it commanded the Attention of his Hearers ; who felt all the while that 
they were learning ſomewhat, and were never tired by him; for he cut off 
both the Luxuriances of Stile, and the Length of Sermons; and he con- 
_ cluded them wich ſome Thoughts of ſuch Gravity, and Uſe, that he gene- 
rally diſmiſſed his Hearers with ſomewhat that ſtuck to them. He read his 
© Sermons with ſo due a Pronunciation, is.ſo ſedate and ſolemn a manner, 
that they were not the feebler, but rather the perk er, even by that 
/ ay, which often leſſens the Grace, as much as it adds to the Exactneſa 
J . ᷣ ͤ ͤ Ä F 
l am ſure I have before me many Witneſſes to what 1 ſay, The World 
has already ſeen ſuch Eſſays of this, and ſhall, I hope. ſee ſo much more, 
that | need ſay the leſs on this Head. CE. 25 
lle ſav, with a deep Regret, the fatal Corruption of this Age, while . | 
fte Hy pocriſies and Extravagancics of former times, and the Liberties and 
777 L ooſneſẽ 
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Looſneſs of the: preſent, diſpoſed many to Atheiſm and Impiety. 3 He K 
therefore went far into this Matter: And as he had confidered all the an- 
cient and modern Apologies for the Chriſtian Religion, with an Exadt- 

of neſs that became the Importance of the Subject, ſo he ſet the hole 
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b, Strength of his Thoughts and Studies to withſtand the Progreſs that this 
1d was making. In order to that he laboured particularly ro bring every thing 
le out of thecleareſt Principles, and to make all People feel the Reaſonable- 
ne neſs of the Truths, as well as of the Precepts of the Chriſtian Religion. 
n. When he ſaw that Popery was at the Root of this, and that the Defign 


\- ſeemed to be laid, to make us firſt Atheiſts, that we might be the more 
d: eaſily made Papiſts, and that many did not tick to own, that we could 
of have no Certainty for the Chriſtian Faith, unleſs we believed the Infalli?- 
2 bility of the Church, This gave him a deep and juſt Indignation : Ir was 
ſuch a betraying of the Cauſe of God, rather than not to gain their o n, 
ze that in this the Foundation was laid of his great Teal againſt Popery. 

of This drew his Studies for ſome Years much that way: He looked on the 
g whole Complex of Popery as ſuch a Corruption of the whole Deſign of 


ls I Chriſtianity, that he thought it was incumbent on him, to ſer himſelf 

es againſt it, with the Zeal and Courage which became that Cauſe, ang 
f vas neceſſary. for thoſe Times: He thought the Idolatry and Superſtition 

” of the Church of Rome did enervate true Piety and Morality; and that | 


d their Cruelty was ſuch a Contradiction to the Mecknefs of Chriſt, and to 

d © || that Love and Charity which he made the Character and Diſtinction of 

- his Diſciples and Followers, that he reſolved to ſacrifice: every thing, e- 

KL cept a good Conſcience, in a Cavſe for which he bad reſolved, if it 

. ſhould come to Extremities, to become a Sacrifice to himſelf. - _ ; | 

t . His Enemies ſoon ſaw how much he ſtood in their way, and were not © 

d wanting in the Arts of Calumny, to diſable him from oppoliag them wich _ 
that great Succeſs which his Writings and Sermons: had on the Nation 


r |} His Life was too pure in all the Parts of it, to give them a Pretence to 
I nttempt on that. So regular a Piety, ſuch an uoblemiſhed Probity, and - 
3 ſo extenſive and tender a Charity, together with his great and conſtant 


t Labours, both in private and publick, ſer him above Reproach, That 
ff Honourable Society which treated him always with ſo particular a ReſpeR; 
and ſo generous a Kindneſs ; and this great City, not only the Neighe '. 

ö bourhood of this Place, which was fo long happy in him, but the whole 


is Extent of it, knew him too well, and eſteemed him too much, for thoſe 
, his Enemies to adventure on the common Arts of defaming; ſubtiler 
£ Methods were to be uſed, fince his Vertue was too exemplary to be foiled 
is in the ordinary way, _ + „ M5; af 7 3 44g ER Sou 
His endeavouring to make out every thing in Religion from clear and 

d Plain Principles, and with a Fulneſs of de monſtrative Proof, was laid hold 
b, on to make him paſs for one that could be lie ve nothing that lay beyond 

the Compaſs of humane Reaſon: And his tender Method of treating with,” 
le Diſſenters, his Endeavours to extinguiſh that Fire, and to unite us among 
IJ our {lves, againſt thoſe who underſtocd their own- Intereſt well, aud 
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Purſueq it cloſely, ioflaming our Differences, and engaging us into blo- 


lent Animoſities, while they ſhifted. Sides, and ſtill gained Ground, whe. 


ther in the Methods of Toleration, or of a ſtrict Execution of Penal Laws; 


as it might ſerve their Ends; thoſt calm and wiſe Deſigus of his, 1 ſay, 


were repreſented as a want of Zeal in the Cauſe of the Church, and an 


Iaclination towards thoſe whodepatted from it, But how unhappily ſuc- 


- ceſsful ſoever they might be, in infuling thoſe Jealouſies of him, into 
ſome warm and unwary Men; he till went on in his own way: He would 


neither depart from his Moderation, nor take pains to cover himſelf from 


o falſe an Imputation; He thought the Openneſs of his Temper, the 
| = Cowſe of his Life, his Sincerity, and the vifible Effects of his Labours, 


which had contributed ſo much to turn the greateſt part of this vaſt City 
to a hearty Love of the Church, and a firm adhering to the Communion 
of it, in which. no Man was ever more eminently diſtinguiſh'd than he 
was: He thought, I ſay, that conſtant Zeal with which he bad always 


ſerved ſuch as came to labour in this great City, and by which he had 
deen ſo fingularly uſcfal to them; he thought the great Change that had 
been made in bringing Mens Minds off from many wild Opinions, to ſober 


and ſteady Principles, and that in ſo prudent a manner, that things were 


done without Meng perceiving it, or being either ſtartled or fretted by 


the Peeviſhneſs which is raiſed and kept up by ConcradiQion or diſpuring; 


in which, withovt derogating from other Mens Labours, no Man bad a 


larger Share than himſelf; upon all theſe Reaſons, 1 ſay, he thought 
that his Conduct needed no Apology, but that it was above it. 


Aͤtter the Reſtoration of the Church, Anger upon thoſe Heads was both 
more in faſhion, and ſeemed more excuſable: Men coming then our of | | 


bt 
_ 


| the lojuſtice and Violence by which they had been fo long ill uſed, and 


were ſo much provoked; yet neither that, nor the Narrownefs of his For- 
tune, while he geeded Supports, and ſaw what was the ſhorteſt way to 


and gone to that Retirement, where he ſpent almoſt a Tear: But be was 


| happily recalled by that Henourable Society, for whom he always retained 


juſt Impreſſions of Gratitude, And though in the Intervals of Terms he 
could have given a large part of the Year to his Pariſh, yer ſo ſtrict he, 


was to the Paſtoral Care in the Point of Reſidence, that he parted with it 


even when his Incomes here could ſcarce ſupport him. * + BT” 
+I necd not tell you for how, many Tears, and with what Labour and 


Succeſs he divided himſelf betuten that Society and this Place, I am con- 


| ident you have profited ſo much by it, that you will remember it long; 


414 
11. 


Aa ad that you do reckon it as a great Item of the Account you mult all one 


Day give, that you were ſo long bleſſed with tHis Miniftry. The nume 


tous Aſſembly that this Lecture brought together, even from the remo- 
teſt Parts of this wide vey 4 the great Concourſe of Clergy-men who 
FC: | inds, the happy Union that thereby rhe Cler- 
us en Body grew inroy and the biebd kite this had; are. 


came hither ro form their 


gen” | 


Eat 


arrive at them, could make him change his Strain. A Benefice being of- 
fered him in the Country, he once intended to have left this great Scene, 
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Some great Charity, ſome publick Service or good Defigu vas the Work 


of molt of thoſe Days, Every one fay him conſidered as the Head of this 


learned and eminent Body 3 28 he was the only Perfon that made no Re- 
flections on it himſelf; he was ſtill ſo affable and humble, ſo modeſt, and 


ſo ready to ſerve the youngeſt and meaneſt in it, that ſach as ſaw all that, 


mult needs feel the Impreſſions of it go deep, and ſtick long: with him, 


Thoſe great Preferments to whith his extraordinary Worth ſeemed to 


have forced ſome who had no Kindneſs ro him, to advance himafrerwards, 


had no other Effect on him, but to enlarge his Capacity of doing Good: 
He neither ſlackned his Labours, nor advanced his Fortunes by them: He 


did not content himſelf with ſuch a Reſidence as anſwered the Statute ; 


conſideting his Obligations to attend at Court: But gave as much of his 
Time and Labours to his Cathedral as could agree with bis Obligations | 
here, He neither aſpired nor hearkned to the Motions of a further Ad- 


vancement; and all that he defired upon this Happy Revolution, was ſuch 


a Change as did confiderably leſſen his Income, but dehyered- him from 
the invidious Load of having two Dignities. He bore this ia the former | 
Reigus, becauſe the Practice was common: And he was enabled by it, to 
go far in his Charitics: But as he intended to put à ſtop to that Abuſe, 
fo he reſolved to ſet an Example to others in it. 75 


Thus he went on, while his Enemies were ſtill endeavon ing to beat 


down a Reputation, which gave him, as they thought, too great an Au- 
thority, How farally this grew to be hearkned to, and how much it wag 


entertained, I chuſs rather to ſuppreſs than to lameut, that ſo this Diſ- 
- . courſe may have the more of his own Air in it: And may be as free from 
| Reſentment as his Mind was. | 3 - 


But I muſt now give you the laſt Scene of the Strugliogs thro whick 
this holy Man paſt, but out of which be is now eſcaped. He did truly res 
Joyce in the happy Deliverance of theſe Nations: He could not but ob- 


ſer ve thoſe amazing Steps of Providence that accompanied it, and boped _ | 
it was a beginning to great Bleſſings that were to follow ir. Many of 
thoſe who had longed for it, and wiſhr well to it, did of a ſudden ſtart 


back: And ſome in high Stations of the Church would neither epeoly de- 
elare for it, nor act again ſt it, according to the Authority of their Cha- 
racers: One of which they certainly ought to have done, If they did 


hen judge it ſo unlawful as they would now repreſent it, they ought to 
have thuudred both with their Sermons and Cenfures againſt it, eſpeciĩ - 
ally in the firſt Fermentation, when. a vigorous Oppoſition might have 


bad conſiderable Effects; and would have made them look Confefſors in- 
deed, to which they afterwards pretended, They did it not: But left 
their Authority entirely with their Chancellors; who acting in their 


Name and by their Commiſſios, were the ſame Perſons in Law with theme © 
ſelves. Oaths were tendred to others, and taken by them, in their Name 
' Fhich they thought unlavſul, and yet would ſcarce fay ſo much even in 
. Conkidenee de any of their Clergy that ask d their Opinions —_ 9 
e + | both 
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- 


things which it is to be hoped an Age will not weat out of | Mens Minds; - 


| tereſt in Heaven. 


* 


Both concealing their Principles, and withdrawing from the publick Worz Þ 


| ſhip of the Church, and yet aot daring to act or ſpeak againſt it. They 
hoped at this rate, to have held their Sees, aud enjoyed their Revenues, 
while in a ſilent but fearful manner, they Qill adhered to ao Intereſt with 
which, as one of them writ, they could no more part than with their In- 

Thus did they abandon the Government of the Church: We were in 
ſuch a Poſture by their means, that neither our Laws nor our Princes 
Could bear it long: And therefore the ſatne Authority made their Sees 


void, that had diſplaced the Nonconformiſts in 61, and the Popiſh Bi- 


hops in the -beginnings of Queen Elixabeth's Reign. Our Sovercigns 
after a long Forbearance, beyond the Term prefixed by Law; reſolved at 
Jalt to fill the vacant Sees: And that great Judgment which they have 
ſhewed upon other occaſions, made them ſoon ſettle on him as the fitteſt 
- Perſon to ſteer this Church. Ir is wel] known how long and how earneft- 


iy he vithſtood this: Not from any feeble or fearful Conſiderations rela- 


ting to himſelf: He was not afraid of a Party, nor concerned in ſuch Cen- 
8 ſures and Calumnies as might be thrown upon him: He was not unwil- 
ling to ſacrifice the Quiet of his Life, which he apprehended might ſoon 
decline and fink under fo great a Load. The Pomp of Greatneſs, the At- 


5 tendance upon Courts, ard a high Station, were indeed very contrary 
to his Genius: But tho theſe were grounds good enough to make him 


dnwillisg to riſe higher in the World, yet none of them ſeemed ſtrong. 


enough, to fix him to an obſtinate Retoſal. That which vent the deepeſt 


in his own Mine, and which he laid out the mult earneſtly before Their Ma- 
Jeſties, was, That thoſe groundleſs Prejudices with which his Enemies had 
loaded him, had been fo induſtriouſly propagated, while they were neg- 


lecded by himſelf, that he believed, that he, who (as his Humility made 


him think) could at no time do any great Service, was leſs capable of if, 


nos than ever. But Their Majeſties perſiſting in their Intentions, ' he 


thought it was the Voice and Call of God to him, and ſo he ſubmitted: : 
Yet with a Heavineſs of Mind that no Man knew better than my ſelf. 


But as he engaged in it, he formed two ſettled Reſolutions, from which he 


never departed. The one was, That whenſoever the State of Their Ma- 
Jeflies Affairs was ſuch that he could hope to be diſmiſt from that Poſt, he 
would become a moſt importunate Sultor to be delivered from it. The 


. other was, That if the Infirmities of Age, ſhould have ſo overtaken him, 
. that he could not go thro” the Fatigue and Labonrs of it, then he would 
humbly offer it up to Their Majeſties: And he charged ſome of his moſt 


particular Friends, to uſe all Freedom with him in this Matter, if they 
mould obſerve it, before it were perceived by himſelf. 1 
Thus did he enter upon this laſt Scene of his Life: How much he applied 


* 


himſelf to it, and how faithfully he went thro? it, and bow conſtantly he 
propoſed and promoted all good Deſigns in it, is ſo well known, that 1 
need not enlarge] upon it. | He-enjoycd more Privacy in ir; than in the 
_ farmer parts of h Life; for while he lived in or gear this great City, his 
= £55 e N 3% 
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Acquaintance was ſo much deſired, and his Converſation was ſo much vas 
' Jued ; ſo many came to him, or ſent for him, that his time was almoſt 


wholly given up to the Labours of bis Function, or the Ende arments of 
Friendſhip: And he choſe rather to live to the good of others, than to 


himſelf, So that his Studies were by this means much broken; for he : 


thought that to do an Act of Charity, or even of Tenderneſs, and Kind- 
neſs, was ot more value both in it ſelt, and in the Sight of God, than to 
pur ſue the pompous. Parts of Learning, how much -loever his own Ge- 
nius might lead him to it. But in his laſt Years the Pot he held, and the 
place he lived in, ſet him more at Liberty, from that Croud, which he 
had ſuffered to break in upon. him formerly. This Privacy was for. moſt 
rt imployed in conſidering what could be done for the good of the 
hurch, and the Advancement of Religion and Vertue. In his Minutes of 
Leiſure, he was looking over his Sermons. and giving them their laſt 
Touches, His Thoughts were indeed chicfly raiſed to the belt Objects, 
for he gave himſelf much to Prayer and Meditation. He had one great 
Encouragement in that high but Invidious Station; which was not only 
the conſtant Favour of Their Majeſties, but that which gave him a ſup- 


port of another Nature, ſince the other was only Perſonal, and fo was 
leſs regarded by one that conſidered himſelf very little, was that he per- : 
ceived in them, ſuch ſerious Detigns, fo true a Zeal, and fo right a Jud 


ment in all the concerns of Religion, and of this Church; that he often 
aid, he did not think that any Age had prodvced Princes who. under- 


ſtood the true Intereſts of our Church ſo well, and were ſo much ſet on 
promoting them, as Their Majeſties were, A Zeal he obſerved in them, 


that was ſo tender, and yet ſo well guided, that he did indeed ex 8 
greater Bleſſings from ir, than ſo corrupt an Age is either capable of, or _ 
can well deſerve and hope for. But God ſeemed to have a great Work 


to do, and they ſeemed to be proper Iuſtruments ſor it. This did ani- 


mate him to caſt about and project a great Variety of Deſigus, every one 


of which was always graciouſly received and entertained. 


* 


Bat as this was the greateſt, ſo it was almoſt the ſingle Satisfaction that 


he enjoyed in his Elevation, while he was from other hands aſſaulted witüůn 


the moſt boiſterous, the moſt injorious, as well as the falſeſt Calumnies 
that Malice could invent: And yet how falſe ſoever theſe were generally 
knovn to be, the Confidence with which they were averred, joined. with 
the Envy that accompanies a high Station, had a greater Operation than | 


could have been imagined ; conlidering how long he had lived on fo pab- - 


lick a Scene, and how well he was known, Ir ſeemed a new and an unue- 
ſual thing that a Man who in a courſe of above thirty Years had done ſ@ 


much good, fo many Services to ſo many Perſons, without ever once da- 


ing an all Office, or à hard thing to any one Perſon, who had a 'Sweetnefy 
and Gentleneſs in him, that ſeemed rather to lean ro Exceſs, ſnauid yer 
meet with ſo much Unkindneſs and Injuſlice. But the returns of Impu-⸗ 
dence and Malice which wede nit db che Son of God himſelf, and to his 
&poliles, taoght him ta bear all this with Submiſſion to the Will of Gd; 
tea: End | e | Pray ing 


n 


__ | 4 
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- praying for hel whe deſpitefully uted him, and upon all occafions doing 
them good for evil. Nor had this any other eſſect on him, either to 
change his Temper. or his Maxims, tho' perhaps it might fink roo much 
into him, with relation to his Health, He was ſo exactly true in all the 
Repreſentations of things or Perſons, that he laid before Their Majeſties, 
that he neither raiſed the Character of his Friends, nor ſunk that of thoſe 
that deſerved not ſo well of him, (I love not to ſay Enemies) but offered 
every thing to Them with that Sincerity that did ſo well become him: that 
Truth and Candor was almoſt perceptible in every thing he ſaid or did: 
his Looks and whole Manner ſeemed to take away all Suſpicion concern- 
jag him, For he thought nothing in this World was worth much Art, 
or great Management. With all theſe things he ſtrugled till ar laſt the 
oyercame him, or rather he overcame them and eſcaped from them,” 
He has now finiſhed his courſe: An Exemplary one it has been: His Life 
was not only free from Blemiſhes, which is but a low fize of Commenda- 
tion; it ſhined in all the parts of ir. In his Domeſtick Relations, in his 
Friendhips, in the whole Commerce of Buſineſs, he was always a Pat- 
tern, eaſie and humble, frank and open, tender-hearted and bountiful, 
Kind and obliging, in the greateſt as well as the ſmalleft Matters: A de- 
cent but grave Chearfulneſs made his Converſation as lively and agree- 
Me, as it was uſeful and inſtructing: He was ever in good Humour al- || & 
ways the. ſame, both acceſſible and affable : He heard every thing patient» | 
Ty: Was neither apt to miſtake nor to ſuſpect: His own great Candor 
& diſpoſing him to put the beſt Conſtructions. and to judge the moſt ſavou- 
| Tably of all Perſons and Things: He paſt over many Injuries, and was 
ever ready to forgive the greateſt, and to do all good Offices even to 
= thoſe who had uſed himſelf very ill. He was never imperious nor aſſum- 
= ing: And tho' he had a ſuperior Judgment to moſt Men, yet he never 
| giftated to others: Few Men had obſeryed Humane Nature more carefully, 
could judge better, and make larger Allowances for the Frailties of Man- 
Kind than he did. He lived in a due neglect of his Perſon, and contempt 
of Pleaſure, bur never affected pompous Severities : He deſpiſed Wealth, 
but as it furniſhed him for Charity, in which he was both liberal and ju- 
dicious. hy ed a rr ge Th 
Thos his Cour ſe in the private Vertues and Capacities of a Chriftian 
was of a ſublime pitch: His Temper had made him incapable of the Pray 
Alices either of Craft or Violence, . 
Ila his Function, he was a conftant Preacher, and diligent in all the o- 
ther parts of his Duty: For tho' he had no care of Souls upon him, yet 
ew that had, laboured ſo piinfully as he did; in Viſſting the Sick, in Hd 
Comfortiog the Affficted, and in ſetling ſuch as were either (Hakiog in N 
their Opinions, or troubled in Mind. He had a great Compaſs in Learn- p 
". vs What he knew he had fo perfectly digeſted, that he was truly the Nr 
Mater of it. But the Largeneſs of his Genius, and the Correctneſs of | 
his Judgment, 2 him much further, than the leiſure that he had en- 
Jjoyed for, Study, Teemed to furniſh him ; For he could go a g 2 


(upon 


o | apo general Hints. Thus he lived, thus he run, and thus he fiſhed - 
- bis Courſe. . r * {S687 NE ITS 
3 1 9 0 — the Faith, If Fidelity is meant by this, no Man made Pro- 
miles more unwillingly, but obſerved them more Religiouſly than he did, 
„be ſacred Vows of his Fagn&on were Conſciouſly purſued by him; he 
fk © reckoned himſelf dedicated to the Service of God, and to the doing of 
4 Good. In chis he lived, and ſeemed to live to no other end. But if by 
ar |} keeping the Faith, be to be underſtood the preſerving and handing down 
4: | the ſacred Truſt of the Chriſtiaa Doctrine, this he maintained pure and 
1. || undefiled. Even in his younger Days when he had a great Livelineſs of 
Thought, and Fineneſs of Imagination, he avoided the diſturbing the 
ey Peace of the Church with particular Opinions, or an angry Oppoſition a+ 
<2 bout more indifferent, or doubtful Matters: He lived indeed in great 
iſe |} Friendſhip with Men that differed from him: He thought the ſureſt way | 
to bring them off from their Miſtakes, was by gaining upon their Hearty 
and Affectioas: And in an Age of ſuch great Diſſolution, as this is, he 
r- judged that the belt wa to put a ſtop to growing Impiety, was firſt to 
eſtabliſh the Principles of Natural Religion, and from that to advance to 
e. | he Proof of the Chriſtian Religion, and of the Scriptures : Which being 
once ſolidly done, would ſoon ſettle all other things. Therefore ie was io 
great doubt. whither the ſoreſt way to petſuade the World, to the Belief 
of the ſublime Truths that are contained in the Seriptures, concernin 
God, the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghoſt, and concerning the Perſon 
o- | of Chrift, was to enter much into the diſcuſſing: of thoſe Myſteries : He 
„as || feared that an indiſcreer dwelling and deſcanting upon thoſe things, might . 
to go more hurt than good: He thought the maintaining theſe DoQrines a: 
m- [hey are propoſed in the Scriptures, without entring too much into-Ex- * * 
der || Planations or Controverſies, would be the moſt effectual way to preſerve - 
ly the Reyerence that was due to them, and to fix them in Mens Belief. . But 
an- | when he was deſired by ſome, and provoked by others, and ſaw juſt O- 
pt caſions moving him to it, he aſſerted thoſe great Myſteries with that 
Ich Strength and Clearneſs, that was his peculiar Talent. He thought the 0 
i, leſs Mens Conſciences were entangled, and the leſs the Communion of _ . 
the Church was clogg'd with diſputable Opinions, or Practices, the World — 
would be the Happier, Conſciences the freer, and the Church the Quieter. . © 
He made the Scriptures the mealure of his Faith, and the chief Subject of . 
an!, oe 
lle indeed judged that the great Deſign of Chriſtianity was the reform- 
ng Mens Natures, and governing their Actions, the reſtraiaing their ap- | 
petites, and Paſſions, the ſoftning their Tempers, and ſweetning their 
umours, the compoſing their Affections, and the railing their Minde 
above the Intereſts and Follies of this preſent World, to the Hope " | 
Purſuit of endleſs Bleſſedneſs: And he confidered the whele Chriftian Do- 
Frine as a Syſtem of Principles, all tending to this. He looked on Mens 
ontending about leſſer Matters, or about Subt leties relating to thoſe that 
way Fester, zs one of the chief Practices of the Powers of Darkneſs, to, 
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defeat the true ends for which the Son of God came inte the World, ad 
that they did lead Men into much dry and angry Work, who while they 
were hot in the making Parties, and ſetling Opinions, became ſo much 
the ſlacker ju thoſe great Duties, which were chiefly deſigned by the Chris! 
> tian Doctrine. Pros 47 | N * [47 2 23 by 8 "IE 5 341 ThE 
I hape nov viewed kim in this Light, in which St. Paul docs here view 
| himſelf, and have confidered how much of that CharaQer' belonged to 
him: 1 have reaſon; to believe that he went over theſe things often in his 
- own Tl oughis 7 jth The ſame proſpect that St. Paul had: For tho? he 
ſſeemed not Wapprihend that Deach was ſo near him, as it proted to be, 
Jer be thought ft was not far ſrom him: He ſpoke often of it as that 
. Which hg was lobging for, and s hich he would welcome with Jop. 
No the slack part of this Diſcourſe comes on me; I cannot avoid it, 
| 'tho*1 ku not how to enter upon it, or how to go thro? with it. He 
kept nothing in reſerve for his laſt Hours: He was ſtill ready waiting for 
them, ſo he could not be ſurprized, tho? every Body elſe was. The firſt i 
Artack#came'npoo him while he was in that Imployinent'in which he, 
clightediniof,” at Charch, and in che Worſhip of God: He bore them 
vith kis gun neglect of himſelf; And tho his Countenance ſhewed he 
, was Hl, bs Would neither interrupt nor break off from thoſe Sacred Kxer- 
viſes, Nor win ke haſt to look after his Health; Ah the unhappy Neglect! 
ee Life that ade fo'well ro be carefully preſerved. Tho Fir came 
_ © on fl6wly,” but ſeemec go be fatal: All Symptoms were melancholy. Tt 
bon türe te s Dead palfe. The Oppreſſion was fo great that it became 
very uneaſie for him to ſpeak, but it appeared that his Underſtanding 
s till clear, tho others could not have the Adrantage of it: He only 
' ZE. BE ſaid, that he had no Burden on his Conſcience, All Rt medies proved in - 
effeckbal : He expreſſed no concern to Live, nor Fear to Die, but pati- 
N e bis Burden, till it ſank lim on the fifth Day, and in the xt) 
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> fifth Year of his Age. Thus he Lived and thus be Die. 
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